go  THE   TOWNS IN  THE FOURTEENTH  CENTURY.

An interesting contemporary opinion on our mer-
chants is extant from the pen of a learned and-travelled'
Italian, Marino Sanudo,- a pious Venetian, who set
forth early in the fourteenth century with a mission
to stir up the Christian world, and organize a new
Crusade, for Askelon, the last stronghold of the
Romish Church, had fallen into the hands of the un-
believers. His first purpose was to gauge the fighting
power of the various European maritime states, for it
was a fleet rather than an army that was required.'
In his journeyings he ventured as far north as the Baltic,
and thus reports in his letter to Pope John XXII. :

" In Alemannia live many peoples that could prove
most useful to us. ... I have seen with my own eyes
that these coasts of Alemannia are quite similar to
the Venetian. The inhabitants, strong of limb and
practised, in arms, are mostly warriors ; others -well1
skilled in dyke-making; besides, they are rich, and-
what is yet more commendable, they show a warm
zeal for the affairs of the Holy Land."

After enumerating other advantages to be gained
from these allies, he is however obliged to draw his
Holiness' attention to a serious drawback on their
part, namely, "that the Germans are enormous eaters,
which arouses anxiety in respect to supplies when the
fleet shall find itself in the hot regions."

A love for feasting meets us repeatedly in
the old chronicle reports on the German merchants,
and shows that in those days there also held good1
what Hawthorne has more recently expressed, that
the Germans need to refresh exhausted nature twice
as often as any other peoples. Then, as now, they